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CONVERSATION. 
— " Sapient discouise, the banquet of the 

soul, 
Of richest argument and brightest glow. 
Arrayed m dimpling smiles, 111 easiest 

Do iv 
Pour'd all its graces"— r 
crO be able to converse with pro- 
A piiely is a rare accomplishment. 
To talk when, and as we should, con- 
stitutes a chief pleasure of social life. 
This pleasure is heightened or dimi- 
nished in proportion to the congeni- 
ality of the company, and to the pru- 
dent management ot the conversation. 
The infirmities of humanity, in the 
most accomplished associates, aie ever 
ready to mingle some unpleasant in- 
gredients in the cup ot their purest 
enjoyment. To keep the conveisation 
always alive would lequue the viva- 
city and garrulous taste of a french- 
man: and yet the etiquette ot modern 
manners seems to call for ceaseless 
tak in all our social interviews. No 
wonder then, that mistakes should re- 
sult from the univeiaal imposition of 
this law, that common place observa- 
tions on the news of the day, and 
the state of the weather, should be 
often lesortedto; or that flippancy 
and futility should sometimes pievail. 
It may be as irksome and difficult for 
some to maintain the conversation, as 
it would- be tor ottieis to lay their 
voluble tongues even under a tem- 
porary interdict. Prejudice readily 
operates against the grave and the 
silent, as if they were defective in 
politeness. Such may be ignoiant and 
rude, and the company aie not 00- 
liged to be all mutes, because some 
either cannot, or wilt not speak: but 
they may neither be wanting in know- 
ledge, nor polite accomplishment 
" lie that hath knowledge spareth 
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his words." Justice demands, that 
thpy should at least have an opportu- 
nity of speaking in their turn, it is 
said to have been a rule with Swift, 
that when he had spoken two minutes, 
he lemained silent tor two, giving an 
other the same privilege wlncli himself 
had taken. Advantage might be de- 
nved in endeavouring to wean the 
silent horn tho^e habits of taciturnity 
winch they have conliacted by fre- 
quent sequestrations ; or in provoking 
to action the tongues of those who are 
naturally inclined to be mute. Rich 
metal rewards the labour of theminei, 
and good watei more than compen- 
sates the trouble of pumping for it. 
It may be no easy matter for the 
modest and bashful to drop a word 
in piesence of the brazen importance 
ol the pelulent and pi cunning. A 
leebie expression, overwhelmed 111 the 
general din, passes unobserved. The 
forward requite a euro, while the dit- 
lident need encouragement. It is a 
most unpleasant thing in company to 
be condemned to stlence and to be 
overlooked. This is fiequeiAly the 
unhappy lot ot many, and especially 
ot suangeis; evert among those who 
pique themselves not a little upon 
good breeding. Local circumstances* 
with which we and our neighbouis 
aie acquainted, because they are ready 
and easy, frequently toim the sub- 
ject of conversation. But on these the 
lips of tne stranger must ot necessity 
be seaL'd. Wheie our localities are 
introduced, those ot the stranger claim 
an equal right to a p. ace It is the 
duty of every individual in a com- 
pany to contribute to the general hap- 
piness ot the whole None then will 
be i.iade the merry Andrew or hobby 
ot the rest, even luough his folly or 
his stupidity should so dispose li'in. 
None will make a monopoly of the 
conversation, 01 endeavour to eclipse, 
Ss 
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much, less, expose, his partners. A- 
degree ot railleiy and repartee m«y 
much heighten "cpftvivwl joys; but, 
tneii expessive indulgence never fills 
to wound the feelings. Nooveibear- 
ing auogant, with his iron lungs, sien- 
torian voice, and hoise laugh, should 
be allowed to sinke his audience dumb, 
or thunder all aiound him into silence. 
Who gave his blusteiing tongue an 
exclusive privilege of dealing in a 
commodity which isalike common to 
all > He is a tyiannical usurper who. 
roicibly seizes and holds in possession 
the right of otheis. It is still moie 
particuhisly the piovmce of the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies 10 promote the 
happiness ot every Individual To 
gaiii this desirable end, he will use 
eveiy means in his power, or which 
true politeness would dvctate, to in- 
vite the backward to a share in the 
conversation, .is well as e\eiy other 
part ot the entertainment • while he 
will contrive to impose eveiy piudent 
consttamt upon the bold gairulity of 
the ovei couhdent. 

However sumptuous the tieat is, it 
must- be a pool olie indeed to the 
man who sits alone in company. No 
festive sweet can lie taste who feels 
the -moiufiration ot being obliquely 
eyed as if he weie a boor, and wno 
bums under all the anxiety ot silence 
and neglect. Cheerful and gay are 
all around him, incessant Is the chat, 
yet, in some solitary corner, sits a 
poor fellow sti ugghng to ushei a thou- 
sand half formed obseivations, all of 
which perish in the bnth. 1 he long- 
er he is '•dent the moie msuimountable 
appear his difficulties. Wis own voice 
becomes stiange to him. His remarks 
at length ventured to be made, are 
but as the faint chirp of the insect 
mid the sonorous cnonsters of the 
Jotest. He views hishondur, his le- 
putation, and his consequence as at 
stake. He sees his chattering asso 
ciates caressed, and himself left to 
those poignant reflections which are 
the concomitants of cold neglect. He 
considers his treatment as little better 
than' insult, regi-ets ins visit, sit<r un- 
happy, depaits in chagiin, condemns 
the whole assembly, but especially 
luin whose more peculiar duty it was 
to furnish euteiteinment for ail hu 

guests. 



It will be readily acknowledged, 
that no aitist in politeness can foice 
the, dumb to speak, or,e.\ti«c,t se«se 
fjom,,lhe idiot No exertion will fur- 
nish a man with those biains of which 
natuie has deprived him. It would b« 
avam, undertaking, to atlempt-todraw 
wisdom from a fool, 01 stnke without 
the .lumpish head of the dunce. "Vet, 
by the influence of proper tieatment, 
the heavy may be allured to souxe de? 
giee ot live! mess, the rough and awk- 
ward melioiated, and the modest and 
tiifliclei't encouiaged to suppoit then* 
own dignity . the recluse may be en- 
ticed to become sociable, and the 
inexpenenced youth taught the pleas- 
ing leiinements ot fashionable con- 
veise. 

In promiscuous companies general 
topics ot dibcouise aie the most be- 
coming, and these should be vaned so 
as to suit eveiy taste. Lately, at a 
dinner paity of 'a mefcantile gentle- 
man, where were five merchants, a 
lady, and one cleigyrfian, the whole 
conversation turned Upon the several 
adventures ajid success, In trade of the 
inorviVhial merchants. The" lady and 
the parson were overlooked: while 
the iattei wfth as much general con- 
cern, and as gieat consistency, might 
have engtossed tne time in lecturing; 
the company on the canons of the 
church ; and the foimer in entertain- 
ing thein with an encomiastic detail 
ot modirn lashions On the return 
ot the visit, however, the commeicial 
gentry weie amply lepaid. Ihelady, 
assisted by a group of female fashion- 
ables, contnved to e'nteiUin them 
wholly on the subject of a new modish 
lomanc-e of which they had not be- 
fore so much as heard, and ot which 
they could say nolhing: and the par- 
son, seconded by an antique divine, 
dwelt entuely on the zealous dis- 
cussion of a speculative question in 
polemic theology 

Various are the circumstances which 
often occur to fiustiate the tiee, the 
agieeable and equitable flow of the 
conversation. A paiiy of jarnng sen- 
timents and opposite interests, may be 
unhappily met. A passionate or pee- 
vish mortal, impatient of contradiction, 
often spoils a whole entertainment, 
A gloomy being, by bis unreasonable 
melancholies, may xkmp the spirits 
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and sadden the beaits of all., Our 
jealousies of e41.l1 othei,, sluilled pie- 
parauon tor a visit, the ceiemomous 
formality 01 our meetings, often im- 
pose a weaiisome Silence upon »■>. 
VV'e would fondly say something, but 
are unable, blioit questions and 
Jong inteivals between them, meet with 
bare and curt replies. Oui veiy en- 
deavours to talk beget silence 1 lie 
conversation is not alive till it dies. 
We tind our tongues, tied, and our 
heads bat reu: listlessness and yawning 
prevail. 

In the course of last season, and 
on the joytul event ot a mairiage, 
a laige and gbodly number ot friends 
met together to spend an afternoon 
in compliance will) a formal invi- 
tation I hey came dizened out 111 
their veiy best attiifi ; and by their 
Stiff founalities were evidently pre- 
pared to conduct themselves with 
studied prudence and decorum. Jt 
might be reasonably expected, that 
the oc« asion of the meeting, ami the 
sumptuous tntertaminent would »iave 
elated their spurts,, 'and loosened their 
tongues. But " in solemn Silence till" 
did tliey permit this festive eve to 
pass away. VVatchlul, lest some mis- 
take might escape their lips, they 
sat more like an exhibition ot wax- 
works, than a convivial party on a 
wedding day, l'he want of chat pro- 
duced a .gloomy yacmty. This was 
felt by all. A thousand springs were 
attempted to be opened; but from 
none ot them could convocation be 
jnade to How. As if affected with 
sympatlietic influence, the veij laxative 
became dumb. The company more 
resembled tne pensive attendants ot 
a ttmeial, than the paitneis of festivity. 
Jt is not the being present at such 
ijpeetings, but a departure from them 
that lightens the heait. Of the ngid 
reserve and Suffers of forms, ol 
mutual suspicions and feais, we must 
be divested oetoie we can exercise 
our natural hilarity, and enjoy the 
pleasures ot confatmlatoiy coirespon- 
dence. 

1 ne long-<»inded story-teller, n ith 
his cant sayings, and circu(nlociitioi)- 
ary digressions, blasts the' sweet 
flints of social intercourse. Patient e 
is jaded in listening to piotracted de- 
tails and stale repetitions. 1 hat ic- 



ciprocal intei changing of the con- 
veisation which makes it pleasing, 
undtrgoes too long a pause iVlean 
adages, and low languagi , aie dis- 
gusting to a good taste, and offensive 
to (he delicate ear. 

The njimeious limitations of con- 
vene lender tne satisfactory conduct- 
ing ot it a matter ot no inconsiderable 
difficulty. lJecemy says it should 
not be 1 tide, nor should that oh? 
scenity, anil dojib'le entendre be at 
all admitted which haye been fre. 
<|iienjlj; the disgiace of rational so- 
ciety. Religion pichibits every (hmg 
wick (I. Fashion excludes what is 
uncouth ai)d rustic. Politeness and 
refined taste foibid barbarity. Good 
mannejs suggest the impiopriety of 
pnvalc whispeis, of two or more 
speaking at one time, of anticipation, 
intei 1 options, and duect contradic- 
tion. Modesty and humility oppose 
the intuisions of anogance and os- 
tentation. Reason and common seijse 
consider jthemselves intitled to cir- 
cumsciibe the pievale/ice of trifling 
«fnd chit chat, to disregard witticisms 
and pieclude nbalclry and nonsensical 
jaigon. A parade of learning' subi 
jects Jo tue contempt ot pedantiy. 
'l'he tftwasoniMe intioductiou of piety 
anil devotion incurs the leprpach ol 
enthusiasm. Mincing in sounds, and 
affected nicety ol piouunciation dis- 
cover the supetheulity of the cox- 
comb t as <lo low jests the bairenness 
and vitiated t«i te of Hie willing We 
must not indulge the marvellous, if 
we would avoid Jtbe chajgeof lying 
nor should we act the part of the 
conceited pullet, who emeitains un 
with Ins own ureal exploits ; or of 
the egotist who to his obltusive / is 
ever subjoining something lespecling 
himself. 

it such aie the restrictions of that 
conversation, which custom and socml 
plpa'uie nevertheless u.cline to keep 
afloat in company, then it may be 
reasonably asked, what aie allowable 
subjects ot cliscouisf,' VV hat aip tip- 
requisite quantitations of a pleasing 
comerse, in the exercise ot wbu 11 
he will be an acceptable companion, 
and shun the many nnp.opneties to 
which the uncultivated aie liable' / 
will eni|eavoui to giye some answer 
to these questions m a brief sketch 
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of part of the chaiacter of an old 
acquaintance, wjiose name wasThomas 
Welcome. 

Tins gentleman was a native of 
Scotland, but had lived so iong m 
Ireland as to be naturalized. On the 
breast he had imbibed iheshiewdness 
of a Scotchman, but in mingling 
with the IivMi, he had aUo acquued 
a good shaie of their ingenuousness 
openness, and unsuspecting demeanour 
-As the foundation of ail good breed 
log, he possessed an excellent natural 
temper, and full command of himself. 
'I his disposed him to he pliable, 
submissive, and patient; and enabled 
him to manage the vtascible and the 
pettish. He was not however, so 
yielding-, as to have, or express, no 
opinion of his own. A good stock 
of manly sense led him sometimes 
to differ from others m judgment. 
His ay, in supeicihous contempt, 
or to add to his own impoitance, 
was not withheld when it should 
have been given, or ciouchmgly and 
flatteringly given when an "animat- 
ed no" supported his dignity, and 
maintained wnat he conceived to be 
right. He could not be called a 
lover of contioveisy, jttwhen argu- 
mentative topics weie introduced, 
taking cate to grve fair piay to his 
opponent, and never to push llle 
aigument too far, he mildly urged 
solid reason, instead of dogmatical 
assertion in support ot his cause, 
'though considerably advanced in 
years, when' I became first acquaint- 
ed with him, he -discovered npne of 
the peevishness of age ; nor did he 
assume a die. atonal air amongst in- 
tenors, or seem to look for, or 
claim much ot that lespect dug to 
hoary hairs. He well knew the im- 
pel tedious ot man, and was leady to 
make (hat allowance toi human weak- 
ness which he conceived himself to 
need. He had studied rqen, and by 
application and experience, teamed 
much of the art ot pleasing suitable 
to them, as young and old of both 
sexes, aacj as possessing pfi fections 
and delects. He paid superior at- 
tention to the ten'iale pail ot the 
company, and encleavouied to model 
his colloquial habits as gratitjmg 
to then peculiar taste, and harmless 
ytuiKies. By pleasing them lip pionted 



himself, the asperities of his language 
and address were smoothed by the 
polishing- qualities of their softer 
manneis, and his melegancies worn 
away by the influence ot then higher 
lehnement. '1 heir gay pleasantry re- 
vived his lagging spnus, and tb« 
fund ot his conversational capacity 
was much mcieased by the variety 
and ease of their chat, and the cap- 
tivating sweetness of their tongues. 

He had studied books as well as 
meii, that by conversing with the 
dead he might be beltei qualified 
to keep company with the living 
He prudently and modestly disposed 
ot his stock ot book learning, as 
occasion lequued. Accurate know- 
ledge of the past, enabled him, as 
circumstances called for it, to dis- 
course with more precision of the 
piesent, and also to speculate and 
conjecture with greater prooahihty 
concerning the future. For, "that 
which hath been is now; and that 
which is to oe, hath already been." 
He tiad gathered a large and valuable 
collection of entei taming stories, not 
horn the. jest books of his day, but 
by reinembeiing the choicest ol those 
events and anecdotes which bad 
turned up in the extent of his tiavels, 
or which, in (he foimer part of his 
lite, had happened within the circle 
of h,s acquaintance, and in the round 
c>f his mteicourse with the woild 
IS one ot these stories, wete long, 
none of their) indelicate, none of them, 
weie ever dragged into notice at an 
unseasonable moment. Ihey were 
at no ' time unsuitably multiplied. 
He possessed a happy dexterity in 
telling them, so as to produce the 
desiied eifect. by a timely stroke 
ot his humour; and just emphasis, 
without embairassment, and witli little 
laughter on lui, part, he often ex- 
cited the convulsiye and gaping roan 
ot the company. Being perlectly at 
ease, and appearing evei c,lieeiful and 
happy, he diffused happiness aio'und 
him. , He was not unacquainted with 
the honquis o( the table, having ot, 
casionally sat at the festive board of 
a lord, and otten shared in the simple 
repast of the plain yeoman. He knew 
something ot the splendid embellish- 
ment, and grand formalities of the 
city festival ; and was conversant with 
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4he unaffected modes, and cheeiful 
entertainment ot rural simplicity. He 
possessed a palate to make choice 
of his dish and was no enemy to 
that modeiate glass which adds oil 
to the wheel of cuculating discourse. 
He received none ot his education 
at the school of scandal, and theie- 
foie the blunders of the last paity, 
or the backbiting ot his neighbour, 
formed no part ot his conveisation. 
He heartily joined m what good 
could be said ot an absent hiend or 
foe; and was not averie to limit the 
eccentricities ot those who were pie- 
sent, by witty insinuations, and gentle 
blame. He perused periodical publi- 
cations, noticed passing events, in 
town and country, read the gazette, 
observed modem fashions, and im- 
provements, and thus stood piepared 
to make remaiks on existing cncum- 
stances, and " manneis as ihey lose ■' 
He was a politician in common with 
every British subject, but, though a 
determined loyalist, his political 
principles never urged him to make 
a hot or too sanguine opposition to 
the noisy reformer and wild theorist. 
To all this it is unnecessary to add 
his company was couited; 1 nomas 
was Welcome in a double sense. 
fie lived beloved, and died lament- 
ed, a ii. 
Ballynulrinch. 
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IF the following ideas, which arose 
after a conveisation that tyok pLce 
■on hearing an account of the uniortu- 
nate leimuuuon ot Sir John Moore's 
expedition, is woithy a place in jour 
magazine, you have the libeiiy ot a 
friend to your publication to insert 
them. I. 

THOUGHTS ON SIR JOHN MOORt's 
EXPEDITION, 

Could we divest ourselves of all 
those feelings which bind society to- 
gether, could we lay aside those prin- 
ciples of benevolence and philanthiopy 
which all religions inculcate, and 
tould we view the great end of the 
last eighteen years of desolating war, 
which has spread misery beyond even 
the confines of Europe, then might 
we rejoice on beholding the carnage 



of the well fought field, and see re- 
flected from the flowing blood, as horn 
a minor, future happiness to man- 
kind, but to us it is not allowed to 
scan the ways of the Almighty, and. 
although the pageot mstoij even tells, 
us, that the wars ot Greece and Koine 
spiead civilization auti the arts, wher- 
eyer their triumphant armies fixed 
their slandaids, we cannot so larie- 
nounce oui teenngs, and impress on 
oui minds, the bright images ot the 
future piospect, as not to sympathize 
with the sulieieis in the present con- 
tent, and blame those whose folly and 
ambition, bloiy the trumpet ot war. 
How long the comtoit and happiness 
of the many, will be sacrificed to tne 
inleiest ot the few, rtisnot for us to 
say, but we hope the day is not far 
distant, when the wisdom ot the liu- 
tish nation will triumph over the pre- 
sent opposing obstacles to its happi- 
ness, establisn its constitution, on those 
principles 1 ot justice which dictated 
Magna Chaita and the bill ot ughts, 
shake off totally the galling influence 
of the feudal system, see true glory 
alone, in promoting the happiness of 
the people , and true honour, in ful- 
filling their engagements with tne sur- 
lounding nation!, Never was amoie 
false position upheld, than that na- 
tions should not be bound by the same 
principles of integrity, as individuals, 
in vain have PutlenUorf and Giotius 
dtsplajed the principles ot ualionaj 
molality, and no wondet tnat many 
ciy out eternal war, for alliances have 
been looked upon as only binding so 
long as a nation was alienor to its 
ally, and negotiations transacted moie 
like the business of swiudleis thai} 
the acts ot enlightened nations, who 
might consider, that the more piosf- 
peious and populous their neighbour 
were, the greater field would be open, 
ed lor their indusliyto hud a rewa.d, 
and a market wheiein to exchange 
the pioduce of a dilleient soil and 
climate, and such is the wisdom dis- 
played in the formation of this earth, that 
no countiy pioduces all the necessaries 
of even the most simple state of socie- 
ty, still less enough to satisfy theciav- 
mg appetite of luxurious people, mak- 
ing necessary a communication Oy 
winch kmdiles» might be exleudedt» 



